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ABSTRACT * * . . . ^ , * 

The authots provide in this study a paradigm for"^ the 
systematic investigation of autonomy ia education by' reviewing the 
thinking and research on autonomy in philosophy, education^ 4nd 
psychology, all of which 'define, analyz.e and value autonomy in 
different ways. Significant issaes surroUndincf autonomy and 
strategies for dealing with them a^re considered in o^der %o help in 
developing an/approach for examining autonomy ^.n an e4acati(.onal 
•feettiag. The investigation involves three phases: the first focuses • 
on the environment and results in the generation 9f a list of 
behavioral opportunities ' for student autonomy to exist. -The second 
focuses on the student and results-^in an estimation of individual 
differences with respect to the utilize tiqn of th^se opportunities. 
The final phase utilizes bpt'h environmental and student information 
and restflts j.n the development of situation-related measures of 
student a<itonomy. The&e measurement techniques ajre examined 
critically in order to delineate the constraints- that instrumentation 
pUces on the subject. Finally, a scheia for clarifying and limiting 
'investigation is presented. - An extensive bibliography is included. 
(Author/HJB) - _ * ' ^ ' - 
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to utilize these opportunities. ' One arer/a-in which individual? can be 
taught to act independently is the schoo/ It is also our beHef that school 
children c,nnot be taught independence/in a vacuum separated from nor- 
mal academic activities, but that the/ should be exposed to learning , 
experiences that provi(l^ oBportuniWes for autonopious behavior, 

^ - * / * 

-^^Ed^tional setti gs vary in/the degree to which they facilitate 
the.task of teaching aut )nomy, Jot instance,' a setting in which the 
teacher attempts to maintain ayeavironinent where all children behave^ 
similarly, i. e. [ study the san/e lesson for..thp s'ame length of timp 
• under sii4la'r conditions, is Aot as useful a siUiation for teaching inde- 
pendence as is an individuiil/zed setting/ Wl^ether strucUired or open, 
individualized systems of ^structton lend them selve s well to the task 
of teaching independence ^ecause they permit the gradual, planned- ex- 
posure' of each student t^ situations requiring independent behavior. 
Individualized education not only lends itself to teaching independence, 
but also demands that independence be taught. Since the, goal of indi- 
.vidualization is' adapting, mstruction to each student, the number and 
variety of decisions that must be made are greater than in a ytting 
,^'ere ipstr'uctional decisions are geared to' the capabilities of the 
"average" child. By requiring that children share in this decision mak- 
ing. I.e. . Vy encouraging them to take responsibility for their own 
choices, individualization can occur more effectively. ^ 



^ Throughout Uis'p^per. independence and iautonomy will be used 



interchangeably^ 
be viewed the a 
p^iate or irratiopa' 
one's own actions 




^^ a more subtle use of the term, independence cou.ld 
Wym^bi dependence. Where the latter is inappro- 
reliance on other people, n.rms, or institutions for 
one's own actions, lihen indepenft^ence.would be irrational avoidance of ^ 
^lelp fr6m people ar, institutions. Because the focus of ^his paper is on 
autonokny^or ratiort^l.and .appropriate independence, we have chosen not 
t9 view independence as th* opposite of dependence, but as a synonym . 
for autonomy.^* - ' ^ ' ♦ 
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" The purpose of this paper is to provide a paradigm for the sys- 
tematic investigatipn of autonomy in Aiucation'. We proceed^by analyz- 
ijig what has been accomplished in t^e disciplines which have considered 
autonomy and^by outlining im'portajit issues that have not been addressed* 
Conqern about the aii^aaomy of the individual emerges in fields such as * ' 
, political science, philosophy, education, ajid psychology. ^This concern 
is expressed in various forms- -from broad theoretical discussions to 
reports of empirical research in limited and controlled settings. The 
'more abstract work focuses on the* re l^tionship between an individual's 
autonomy and responsibility and on the problerhs of indi^dduaf freedom 
, versus societal needs. The empirical work ranges from studies that 
.examine the environmental supports for independence to those, that treat 
auj:onomyas a hitman personality characteristic. It is Our task to go 
b^y^ond what has been donfe by showing how the^heoretic.al discussions 
of autonomy tan be utilised \n practical investigations in education a^d 
b^ systematicall-y integratini? the investigations of Environmental oppor- 
tunitifes for autonomy with studies of individual differences in autonomy. ^ 

\ ' ^ 

Before delineatini^ the scope and content of ^is paper,/ we should 
review what it is not. First, it is no^a discussion of the' differences - 
between open and traditional forms of education. Altho\igh ^educational 
settings vary in the number of opportunities they offer, there is^ still a 
' wide variety of environments ir\ which autonomy can be learned. TTie 
identification of the best environments and 'teaching techniques must 
wait until further research findings are acc^umulat«d. -Neither is this 
paper about'^the developfrient of rugged individualism as opposed to co- 

V 

• operation as a personal, behavior . Indeed, we view the ^development 
and exercising of social skills, snch as cooperatic^n and sharing, a's^com- 



'patible with the growth of autonomy in an individual. ^ ^ -* 

_^ ' »^ \ . ^ * 

* This paper represents an effort to move toward a structure foe" 

investigating au^opomy in the classroorp. Various definitions of autonomy 
/ ' ' . ^' 



are summarized to aid in formulating an operational definition of autono- 
my* Significant issues surrounding autonomy and strategies for dealing^ 
with them are considered in orcTeT to help in developing our own apprt^cVi 
for examining autonomy in an educational environment. Techniques for 
measuring autonomy ar^r examined critically in orde^r to dely^eate the ^ 
constraints that instrumentation places on the subject. Finally, a schema 
for clarifying ahd limiting investigation is presented. 

^ h ^ 

J ' Definitions 

In this section, we examine ^ome major definitions of autonomy. 
/The neeh to do this arises from the fact that autonomy tends tb be a 
catch phrase for many disparate concepts. In order to undertake the 
study of autonoihny in educatioh'. we peed a broad but concrete specifica- 
tion of what IS meant by the term. First, we discuss the more general - 
theoretical descriptions of autonomy, then move to those definitions of 
independence within educational setting s^ and finaljy turn -to the defini- 
tions that emerge frorff the related empirical research. 

Theoretical Descriptions of .Autonomy ^ 

Theoretical discussions do^ not result in definitions of autonomy p^r\ 
Be, but they heip to delineate some preconditions for considering autono- 
my. In thesle theoretical descriptions, philosophers discuss relatively 
iso4ated actions, whereas the psychologists that we consider later exam- 
ine the accumulation of the^ actions. Description^ of^tht conditiorfis for 
autonomou-s actU\»y ertie rge^ f rom philosophical consideration ot two 
topic*. The first issue is the relationship between responsibility and 
morality ('see Aiken. l^fZ, Baier. \'^70. Lessrioff. lP71. Rawls, f971. 
Wolf/. 1^70). The second deals with the balance between .an individual's 
freedom and the overridinj^ needs and values of tHe total society (see 

Mill. '1859/1^47. Roii^s. . I7f 2/10' 31. , * \ , 

\ 




^Autonomy as a pre requisite {qk personal responsibility , • Philoso- 
phers discuss autonomy in\heir examinations of the relatiomship be- 
tween rhorality and personal responsibility. They argue that to judge y 
the moralitv of an individual's actions. Qons^e^ration must be givep to 
the deijree tc which the individual can or cAnnot be considered responsi- 
ble for hjs or her actions. P esPOnsibility depe'nds, in turn, upon the' 
degree to which an individvial is actinii autonorr.ously. In other words, 
oAl'^in the case where anhndr.idaal i «^ acting autonomously can s/he. be 
considered responsible for those actions.^ T^en and only thetr can the 
moralitv^of the action be examined. There are four conditions* fqr con- V 
sidering a person's actions autonomous ih.) the existence of at least 
>one real alternative/ Cb) awareness of alternatives, (c ) -the .right -to * 
choos.e among alternatives, and (d) awareness af tbq cons^qu^^es of . 
choice (see Baier. ,1^70, Montessori. 1^17/^194^. Rousseau, 176Z/1963, 
Wolff, *1070). 'Each conditiori depends in part upon the p.reviojis one or 
one? in oraer tor it'to oe*neah/ec. Thu6, ^n individual who is nut 
aware of* available alternatives canno' be consiGered to act autonomously* 
- The Tndividual must be aware that s/h* is not acting put of instinct or 
impulse but from choice (Baier, 1^70). In other words, the individual 
must realize that s/he i«: selecting frorr among al/er native s. Also, 
the^e alternatives for choice rrust be realistic. Without realistic oppor- 
tunities to' choose or knowledge, of the right to choose, the individual's 
actions 'iiannot be considered autonomous. And finally, the individiial " % 
should be aware ot the consequences of that choice, whether it ^s posi- 
tive. ne:iafi\;e, ^or neutral ibee Baier^ ]<^70, Wolff ,» 1 Q70 ). Without such 
knowledge, the choictf becomes vacuous or random. 

The discussion o' these or econditions ft>r autonomy provides a ^ ^ 
framework for considering th( dt^^^ree to which a child is autonomous. 
Baier (1^70) recognizes that while manv choices may be made by chil- 
dren, they may no% aware- of the a^»rnatives or of the consequences 
of their choices. Further, Wolfj (I^^T^M points out that: ^ 
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Only because man has the capacity to reason about his 
Choices can he be said to stand ulfder a continuing obli- ^ 
gation'to take responsiblity for them.^t is quite appro- 
priate that moral philosophers should group together 
children and madmen as being not full,y responsible for - ^) 
their actions, for as madmen they are thought to la'ck 
freedom of choice, so children do not yet posses* the 
power of reason in a developed form. It is even just 
thatwe should assign a greater deg^^ o^ responsi- 
bility to children, (or madmen, by ^tue of their lack 
'of free will,' are eonipletely without responsibility, ' 
wljilc children, in so far as they possess reason in a " , 
.partially developed form, c%n be held're sponsible 

U.,e.,,canbe required to take responsibility) lo a cbr- 

responding 4cgree. (pp. 12-13) 

Assuming WoUf's position that childyn are only "pj^tially dc*- 
^reloped" wiih respect to reason, the educator's task is to familiarice 
children with the conditions for autonomy. Children can be introduced 
to alternatives and taught how to select from among therh by showing 
them how to gather relevant information about a particular situation. 
Rousseau 0762/19631 considers that a principle function of education 
is* to give 'a .child a perspective from which to analyze .information. 
Oilc^ the chUd has this perspective, f/he can control the envi/onment 
with greater fa'cilHy. However, education that provides varying per- 
spectives leads to still another definitional problem, it can be argued 
that*t>ie deg^rce to which an individval .is autonomous ^is the inevitable 
result o/the social and educational conditions to'whicR the individual 
has been exposed as a child. Coi^sequently, since the individual is thc.^ 
way 8 /he is as a r^feult of circumstances beyond per ional^ contrpl, then 
it 18 difficult to consider or her behavior autonomous. Ra^s U97i) 
discusses a related problem in his examination of morality. He sug- 
g^sts that. if the prooess by .which an individual becomes moral (autono- 
mous) is itseU a moral -one, then the individual can be considered to 
be moral, regardless of the inevitability of that process. Rawls (1971) 
goes on to say that: ^ 



Moral educ Aon is education for autonomy.^ In due* 
* course everyone will 'know why he "would adopt th^ 

principle s, of justice arfd how they are derived from • ^ 

the coq^itions tfiat characterize his being an equal ^ ^ 

in a society of moral persons.* (p.. 516) " , 

'Autonomy a^ a balancybetweennndividual freedom, and societal 

ne\gds . Autonomy is considered in philosophical discussions .relating 

to the rights of society as a collection of individuals versus The rights 

of the individual alone. The propor'tion^of individual rights to»collec- . 

tive rights vari^ along a continuum. At one end of the continuum, 

there, is }ittJe*or no concern for the rights of ihe society, for the rights 

of the individual are deemed all important (Rousseau, 1762/1963). At 

the other end, ^n indrvidual's autonomy is subsurped under the needs of 
• - I 

the society. Jnv^ther words, although the fights of the individual to be 
'free are recognised, the (lights "of the to^tal society, oufweigh those of ^ 
, the individual when they conflict (Mill, '1859, 1947). ^ 

According to Rousseau, the individual's actions should not be 
restricted by the society in which the norins are il-r ationaU and the 
values are incorporated within a power structure. TTierefore, the 
^rpose of education is to give each child the tools with which s/h'e 
can control or manipulate the environment. . On ^he ptfier hind. Mill 
0859/1947) considers independence from the^ointjOf view of the needs 
of the s^ociety, ^where society is an aggregate of individuals^ * Mill 
reasons that autonomy xs, desirable because it is good for the society 
to h^ve independent, /creative mdividuils. However* if individual 
autonomy interferes ^ith the good of the social system, then it has t* 
^ be restricted. Deciding whether an individual or society is infringing 
oft the rights of*' the' other is a matte r^of utili|y (the greatest good for 
the greatest number). As f^ilf (1 85 9/ 1 947) said, "I regard utility at ' 
the ultimate appeal on all ethical questions, but it must be utility in 
the largest sense, grounded on the permanenij'inter e sts of man as a» 
progressive being" (pp. 10-11). ' ' , , 



1^' 

Rousseau and M>11 help to lay out some con/iitxofts fot^tonomy. 
By describing th*e -psycliolojic^l ^nd intellec^Via^ tdoH'an^difidual • 
needs Vo declare and maintain independence ,;'I^bussea\^,fo'cus^s on con^ 
ditions for Ih^ development and sui5por't of the autonan-i^s perSon, 
Mill specifies the limitations or bouitdaries of personal free^rr in the 
presence of the comm9n good, , I 1* 4 ^ ^J' ' ^ 

As we move towards a moTe j:onc r^t^ consideration of ax^tonomy 
in the classroom, jv£ find that these'^abstract, .sbeculative concerns 
are helpful guides, T^e idea of responsibility to one^self and tp.a so- ^ 
cietylhas very real implications for education, pbviously^* t>n^ of the 
-^sks^f or, educator s is helping students realize where the bound^ies. 
of their frccdx>m lie* by pointing out where the rights of oth^r indi- 
viduals or the entire group*of students fake oVef. The edacational 
environment is a subset of the total social environment. Of course, 
the educational setting i»by its natiire more defined and limited than 
the society at large, because a designate<^ g^oup of people has the^^^ 
appointed responsibility of planning, monitoring, and as^s^ng the 
growth and learning of anot>»er, group. 
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AppliedJDescriptions of Autor^oyy 

We move now from a, consideration of Croaditions required for 
autonoipous actipn to the more -focused problem of the development of 
an autonomous child and the types of educational situations that 'sup- 
port that growths This requires that we come to grips with the chang- 
ing developmental nature of young h^ra^ns. There are two^najor ways 
in ^hich this has been approciched :. (d) Educational cliniciansTd^cribe 
autonomy and discuss the kinds of school ^nvironments'in which chil- 
dren Icarrt \o behave independently, and (\) developmental psycholao- ' 
ogiats trace*th'e growfth of a^ individual with respect to autonomy. ' 
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Autonorny in educational settings > During t^fcla^t three cen-' ' 

tunes, several educators ernej?^ed who sharetl comtgoh elements in 

* » " ' ^ • ') ' ' 

their, approaches to ehe eflucatioa 'ol' young' children. Dewey, ITroebel, 

/■ .Montessori, {Neill, and^Pes^'lo.7/1 alffounded and worked, in their own 

schools: Vvpiile t}\^^Y ail i^nare a view 9^ the child as a groj^'ing' and 

dynamic en.tit>', they ditter, qften cjuite sharply, "on LheLC definitions ^ 
• • / ' * 

* "of education and autoxiomy. * ^ ^ - » ' *^ " 

. . ' ' , ' ' ' . ' • " ^• 

Montessorf f 1 1 7 / D-»^-' ), Pestaloz/i ( 1 T ' 1 ^"^0 ) and, •'to some » 

extent. 'Froebel ' ( i 1 - ) all de^Mnt ^ autonomy a.-, an act or decisior^^in " 
^ the contgxtvpf-a social setiint;. They examine' p^e r sonal «or psychologi- 

* G,$il independence in theJar^^er su«etal context, F5*oth Montessori ^nd 
Pestalo/zi reter to autonomy as moralit\ . LO/*scioua choice, or*"i?uided^ 
fre'edom. AcCordmi; to X^ontesstorl (Standing, I^t.!^), the d"e\ elopm'ent 
at independence' jmplie ^ ^ht- iirowth of a ^el: - conscrou^ will. Months- 
son cbntends that at no^timc -.hould children o'^* abandoned ^to* do what- * 
ever thev want^ but that thv\ bhouir' be. taui^Ht to behave independently 

in a careiullv structured envi r onn.upt v>^hert^t>u* 'rlt;ht choice is m- 
herent in* the activit\. 'she belfeveys that children do /lOt learn best 
\ from makins^ sdrious and painful mistakes but irom making proper 
decisions uhder the x:v*iidance of one who is concerned. * ^ / 

Dewey ( 1 '"^ "/r.vWws all of education iTi the light o^ "tbe continuity 

of developing experience ^p. 431. t^or DeweVt personal avftOQomy is 

' t^e'^raducil outi^rowth of the inte r ac t loii^ of the indi\\riual with his or 
... * ^ " ' 

her envi ronnu-nt. 'Hie t^rowth of independence comes frorti an'under- 

. . ■ <■ 

'standijifcj of thL con-.eq^nces ot action. Dewe\^is concerned with the 

* balance of personal independertce- and the net-d tor bpcial con/rol. *He 
views fhe e xpe rii"? rtr e ot control not as something from which to re,Bel, 
but as an mtet;rftL part ot k^a-rning. Chan^^e.-s in control le^ad to changes 
Inexperiences./ Th^e way in^ which contro^l is ini^g'rated into experi- 
ence and mternali/ed })v tlie student is a majoi; pqir^ of concentration ^ 
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Vr-Dewey. Autonomy is the child's continual ancJ growing assumption 
of responsibility. for learning and Action. ^ Autonomy is not an end in " • 
• itself. • . / • / * , ' . 

,While MoAtessori and Dewey etyipbasize a balance between p^r- 
^ sonal freedom and social freedom, Neill (r9(>0) states that "no one can 
have- social ^eedorti. for thfe rights of others must be respected. But 
everyone sh^ld have individual freedom*' (p. 3-^6). Of bourse, part 
' of t^^ffe'i-ence is lemantit, reflecting not so much , a difference of 
opinipn about the relationships between ihe indtvidu^al and soci6ty^ but / 
difference about what cdns'tituf^ s freedom (or independence). Dewey 
. .an'd Montessori^defifte independence in fhe cgntext of social insMtuti^ns, 
whereas Neill -de^-ines it iifthe conte^xt 6f the individual. 
' * Developmental view of gutonomy ^. While neither ^rikson nor 
*' Plaget W0UI4 deny the .importance of a social setting (such as fhe 

stiiool) in which a'child can develop^ autonomous behavior s , ,they. do ^ 
/ not concern tlfemselVes with manipulating theso^e nv^r (?^e nts to un- 
cover the most' supportive ones^^ As developmental p^ycholog ists, 
^rikson and Piaget do not stress thQ-lSlrect leachwig of autonomy, the 
overt manipjlilation of envif onr^iental^ supports, but concentrate on ob- 
Irving and describing the emergence oi independent b^avior s ,f rom 
lirthHo adolescence. ^' * * © *■> . ' 

" ' • * » ' 

Erikson describe autorfomy as starting very earl^-'as soon as 
^the child dbc^i-cises ^he muscular control of "holcfinJ on" and^ "letting ^ 
go." Erikson (r968) states that it 'is then that . \ the sl^ll highly 
dependent child l^egins to experience his' autonomous will" (p. 1^7).-^ . 
Conditions for the de^;relot5ment of autonomy requiire strong support of 
the infant^s'sense of trust. Clearly, Erikson focuses on the child's 
per-sonaL sense of autonom>^. but he^ i^ecognjzes the sociafl nature of 
the growth^of that autcyiomy. ^irfgener^l^ Knkson describes autonomy 
as dev>eloping tp the degree to which t^e* child expemences success in 
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controlling the environment withi*i and without. '"As his environment 
encoHrages him to 'stand on his own feet' it must protect him against 
meaningless and arbitrary experiences of shame and early doubt" 
fErikson, l^,b3, p. Ibi). TJius, we can pt-esume that Erikson would 
view the roie ot education a^ supportive and tacihtativc rather than * 
serving the^odehn^ function of Montesson. 

Like Erikson. Pia^e'- M 2 ' ! ^ ) ac-knowledges the social nature 
of the growth of autonomy, or in his* words, "the obviou'^ correlation 
^"between cooperation and the consciousness of autonomy' {p. ^^). Al- 
thoutih Piage^t never describes explicitly the development of afitonomy 
in iho child» 1' can be 'inferred rrom his discussions of the growth of 
moral judgment ^ba* he considers autonomy as a decieion integrally 
bound with social interaction. According to Piaget, the child's entry 
into school,' an environnunt which encourages social involvement w^th 
peer:,, i-tr^d iC-: = ca-^^e - in the child tha^' aid him or her m 
n.aking decisions. J-'reed i rom tne constant supervision and constraint 
of parents and encouraged to spend inc reasin^* amount s oi tim'e with 
peers, the school child be^^xns escape from the belief that the opin- 
ions of adults are binrlmt^ anci immutable. Thu-, the child gradually 
adopts a position oi equality 'whe re s , he has the abilit;:y to make deci- 
sions and take re spons it>ility for them* Piaget ( 1^32/ ] ^ )h?Jescribes 
this chani^e as moMnii Iron'* the staL^e of 'Unilateral respect and the 
^coercive rulf' (p. ^0) to tha» oi mutaal respect and rational rules" 
(p. ThrouL^h peer inte'raction, the child is exposed to divergent 

points of view and fiiscovt^r^- that th^- idea- promulj^ated by parents are 

not the only Wcay thv v^LJlllI, TliC ,.01iihct brtVvecJi ulial tllc- 

child has been taught to think anr! the views of others forces the child 
to reassess his or her own opinions andociif ci^ons. In short, through 
cooperative social interaction, whore the chile comes to understand* 
disparate points of Oiew and relinquishes dependence upon adult 
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aruthori^y, the child becomes better able tp make decisions concerning 

his or her own personal opinions. ^ ^ , ' * 

-* ^'^ ^ 

Althou|^developmental psvch(jlogi«t§ have prers'ic^e^ evidence ^ 
that tn^epenJBke in children emerges na^rally, educational clini- 
cians have encouraged our belief that this* process can be ^augmented 
by placing children in e^ironments thftt maximize their opportunities 
to behave autonomously^ Teaching aatoTipmy may benefit the children _ 
whose natural growth of independence is d^eficient m some v.ay, as well 
as enhance growth in children whose development is proc'eeding at a 

normal pace, ^ . ♦ . 

^ • ' J. * 

Empirical Definitions of Autonomy ^' . ' 

We now turn to the task of drawing out the de^itions of autonomy 
that underlie a rather large body of recent efnpirical and experimental 
research- In a sense, the literature we have just . rev^ewe^ is both 
empirical and experimental, however, the work ^«^.%Ye turning to tends 
to be mor« limited in scope, thus xnore in line with studies th^t are 
currently referred to as empirical and expveriment^ Generally, this 
research falls along a continuum from studies emp*hasizing the/signifi- 
cance of e^vironmental^'bpportnaitie s for autonoiViy to studied 'e^pha- 
Sizing autonomy as a personality characteristic*. 

Conditions supporting autonorriy . In some of the empirical anB 
experimental research (Flande r^s , * I ^67: Mo6re, 1 372^^ No rtar^^ 1^0), 
autonomy is defined in terms of tha, class r*QDm ccf^fditions thpp provide 
' opportunities for independent strud<*n^ beha^^or. This research reveals 
that opportunities for autonomy aris^ from a number of'so"urces, such 
as the inst'ructional program, teacher behaviors, and student percep- 
tions of learning goals: Moore (4972) desci^ibe's the ways m which 
various instructional programs sTi-e managed with respect to the' 
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nurrtber and variety of opportunities provii|ded for independence. In 
this context, he defines autonomy as the degree to which instMactipnal 
program;5 provide opportunities tT^r students to a&sume responsibility 
for initiating, d.irectin^^, and evaluating: theiU? own learning activities, 
FVanders i\9C7) considerj- mdepende nee as ,t|iose classroom conditions 
m wfiich "pvipils\pe r ceive their activities to A^*' s eli -directed* " (p. 108). 
The environmnental conditions that Flanders studies are teacher behav- 
iors and student perceptio^v of learning goals. \Norton's (1970) work 
in student autonomy combines that of Moore and Flanders. He, is con- 
cerned with th-e ilifluence of bott^ teacher practice^ and instructional 
programs on student independence,' He defines independence as the 
conditions under which students .e-stabli^h the content, aims, and re- , 
wards of their learning activities. All three of these researchers 
View autonomy as a dynamic state, a state that can be altered by chang- 
ing the env ir Oiimentdl opjkjrtunitie:^, by provickng more oppor- 

tunities to behav.e avtofiomously, HoWever, each focuses oti different 



aspects of the environment. 

^. ' \ 

Unlike Moore. Flanders, and NoVton, who determine tlie'degree 
' of educationa^oppor tayfiit V for autonomvi bv directly describing the en- 
vironmentaF Conditions/ other researchers (Co.lumbia^Class room En,- 
vironments Projact, 1^71. (joldupp. 1 *^7t ) determined opportunity by 
observing the behavior of children in a ^ Letting and by inferring from 
• these behaviors the condition of the environment. In other words, 
although they are concerned primarily with edu^cational oppor^nities 
for independenc p , fhpsp researchert defino autonomy not m terms of 
environmental conditions,^ but terms of the behavior of individuals 
m the environment. This behavioral Evidence indicates indirectly the 
degree to which the particular conditions support autonomy. Goldupp 
(1P7Z) defines atitonomy a^ the extent to whi,^^children carry out learn- 
ing tasks m a. socially acc^^ptable manner wit^ut the supervision of 

17 
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•controlling adults. She is concerned with th« d^ree to which children 
manifest self -motivating and self -directive behavicfrs when placed m 
such a situation. I^they display these behaviors frequently, they are 
described as independent and the educational setting is claimed to sup- 
port autonomous behavior. Although Goldupp consider s^self-jinitiative 
and self- directive behaviors as important descriptors of independence, 
she fails to discuss self -evaluative behavior which is also a major 
part of au-tonomous learning and is included, in the definitions offere<f 
by'MOore, Flanders, and Norton. In the Columbia Classroom Erivir6n-' 
ments Project (CCEP, 1<^71), autonomy is defined as the control by 
self o£. self's thought and action" (p. *5). If the childrenjwithin an edu- 
cational setting aije behaving autonomously according to this definition, 
then the program implemented in that clas^i^acm \s said to provide 
opportunities for independence. 

Kremer, Perjberg,- and Peleg (1 ^^75 ) define autnomy in ttrms^ of 
classes of behaviors and then use this information to develop a strategy 
for teaching independence, l^ike Goldupp and CCEP, Kremer et al» 
define aiwtonomy in terms of behaviors (rather than environmental con- 
ditions): however, they use their defintion not to make inferences about 
{he environment, .but to suggest ways to teach independence within a 
given setting. They identify three independent behaviors: (a) identify- 
ing problems, fb) raising questions, and (c) deciding how relevafht a 
question is ta the problem at hand by ordering the questions with re- 
sp^ct to the similarities amging thenv^nd the problem to be solved. 
Clearly, asking the right ' questions i3 an important par^ of tndepend^ 
ent learning^ hut othe^ behaviors should bp considered as wdl. 

Th,e empirical and experimental research on autonomy either 
fo^8e« on the environmental conditions that support independence or 
exjflfriines autono^^iy ^ personaliiy characteristic. Having reviewed . 
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literature in the former category, we turn to the research where 
the re; IS attempt to determine tbl c]£.'ixfee to which" an individual be- 
, haves jJtdepfendently , I'nfortunateK , no o'-e ha^^ inves tigated both 'of 
thest dimensions, simultanooush . :n *hv la^" ^f'Cf^<'^^• of tbi- paper, 
hope to alter this =itu&tion b\ sut^^esting a strategy for studying 
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Autonomous ijidividua'15 ♦ Amondr those Researchers who are 
cdfc;cernfld with butonomv as a personality characteristic, some de- ^ 
hhe ind^penderJ behavior dire'ctlv. Ot^ets d<r scribe a,utonomv in- 
direcliy throuv^^li definitions o: depe\idence or perceptions OKindepend- 
^ce an<f from/thes^e aefinition^? n.ake in/erences about the nature oi ^ 
independence. I , 

\ ♦ 

Roth Ba|ita il^'Kn d^n^^ Krirr e rrr.afn fK-72i define autonomy di- ♦ 

rectly. \Vhili P'an'ta':. 'iefinition, o, <i^.6tiur.r. q^i'Jt n^rjjow, concen- 

- ' J ' , * ' * 

tratine on independence within a restricted setting, J^nmer^an's defi- 

njtion IS broad, delineating criteria .or detc mining autor^Omous ac- 

tion-s. According to P>anta, autonomous beKavi->r.- arc /*?eU -regulating'' 

and facilitate efft?c tive^'fboth efticienr and expeaiept ) p rbblem *solving». 

The degree to which a*child^i.^ coni^ider^d autonorrous is relate-4 to the 

number of ^ndepenj^ent behaviors s /he exhibits ir. a controlled setting. 

Although f^anta claims to be concerned wi\h autonomv, w^^ suggest that 

0 

he may be focusing; instead on creativity in probit^m s^olving,.* 'Cl^ea rly, 
finding; unique solutions to problerrfs niav be alitoruDmou^ behavior, ^ 
However, it is not fh«* \!n;quen('^& 



the final <;o}ittion thai is u mf-as- 



arc of autonon.y, It* is the independ-enct bf tht ;;Lrit 4 atioii of thv, .-.olatiOn 
that indicat'es autonomy. K rime r^nan d efine s autonorpy mo re' broadly 
as human behavior that j,s voluntar\ anrl pu-rposive. He- advance? a , • 
"science^of autonorny,' a program, ^pr sl^udvin^^ human freedom th^t 
adheres to the criteria of screntific inquiry. In so doing,. he generates 




a list of criteria, *f or distinguishing autonomous acts from th'ose that 
are not. Even though his ma>n focus is to categorize single actions • 
as either autonomous or not autonomous, he suggests that the degree 
to which an ihdividual is autonoVnous can be determined by fh\* ire- 
«quency with which s/he behaves* in a purposive and voluntary manner. 

Deriving ^e definitior» of autonomy indirectly ., Another group' 
of researchers, who consider the personal aspects of autonomy rather 
than the environmental ones, examine autonomy indif'ectly. This 
group is composed mainly of psychologists who examine autonomy 
either from its reflection, dependence, or through the perception of ^ 
indepencience, locus of control* Tor the mo^t part, the dependence 
reseaVch consists of behavioraWy based studies, whereas the locus of 
control literature encompasses studies m, which individuals report per- 
cep^o^is. By focusing on behaviors and perception^; anci by con^ic^^r- 
' ing them stable, these reLsearchers tend to ignore or mininaize the sig- 
— - mficance-of t*he e^viToniTiental setting In eliciting uidependent behav- 
lors. Thus, an implication' of these definitions where behavior s' and , 
perceptions are considered stable personality characteristics is that* 
educational envi ronm.ents do not have a rrajor effect on a child's be- • 
haviorv ^ 

There are two main reasons why psycholoij^ists have investigated 
. dependent rather than independent behavior. First, during inJancy and 
childh'ood, dependent behavior is the natural state (Erikson, 1968). 
•As a result, thosr researchers who have attc^mpted to explain child 
development h^ave focused on the de*pendent relationship between chil- 
dren and adults. Second, in the later years of Ufe, indepenJent behav- 
ior IS considered normal, whereas dependent^btehavibr is viewed as 
abnormal. Because? -of clinical concerns, psychologists* have focused 
on antecedents of the maladaptive behaviors. In a*ddition, since 
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' indepeAdienc^ and dependence are typically viewed as opposite poles 
on the same contimium, psychologists assume that information about 
independence is accumulated while investigating dependence, ► ' 

In situations vrhe re individual ^re actually'able feo perform , 
their activities uniiid^d, dependent behavior is defined as the reliance 
on othe*rs,for approval, 'nelp, reassurance, or attention (Hartup, '1963; 
Mactoby Masters, 1970, Parke, 19t)9). "Biis definition corresponds 
to Heathipre' {1955a) defmi^ion^of emotional d^endence. Heathers 
distinguishes between emot^onaJ and ^ ins trument al dependence. The' 
former involves seeking social responses from others as a goal m it- 
lelf ali^d the latter involves eliciting help from someone .in order to 
reach a ^oal. This^ distinction echoes Rousseau's (1762/1963) differ- 
entiation between dependence upon physical things, which he does not 
consider. "real" dependence, and depend'ence upon people, which he 
viewS as limiting, depepdfent action. Psychologists tend only to exam- 
. ine dependence on^Jther people. 'Hius, from the definition of depend-^ 
en<?e, it can be inferred that an independent child dfoes not rely on 
others f^r appr9val, help, or reassurance when Cetjikble of carrying 
out an act unaided. ThiTs assumes tJifiit a child knows when to ask for 
help and when not to do so. In other words, the lyore autonomous a 
child is. th'e*'more dbHity »yhe has in predicting his *or_her capability 
fr% ra-rr^^ nut a certain act unaided. 

Although^any psycholagists conside^~dependence and independ- 
ence as opposite poles of a behavioral dimension^ others view inde- 
pendence as ;more than just' a lack of^ dependence! Heller ( 1 5., 1 C)S7) , 
suggests that undependeiice and^ dependence are not on the same con-. ' 
tinuum bec.^|ie "conditions learning mi^ht favor simultaneous in- 
"crease of both dependence -and independence m mfny children" (BeHer, 
1957, p. 2S^). Parke (19^6^) concurs by stating that "independence 



often suggests that ce rtaln' positive features char^-Cterize a child^s 
social behavipr as initiative* self-assertion, unaided and effOrtual 
striving, in addition to infrequent attempts to gaan nurturance" from 
others {p. 302). 

Independence can also be studied by eliciting judgments about 
how autonomous an individual thinks s/he is, on the assumption that ^ 
on6*8 perception of independence can affect one's behavior. Psy- 
chologists treat these perceptions as stable dispositions and identify 
individual differences that make it passible to locate individuals ,pn 
|:Q^tinuum. Individual*^ at one end of the continuum'perceive the 
outcomes of their behavior as a conse^quejice of their own actions, 
that is, they perceive themselves as having an internal locus of con- 
trol. The individuals at the other end perceive the outcomes of their 
behavior as a result of external factors, that is, they perceive them- 
selves' as having an externa} locus of control.- Rotter (1966) sjuggests^ • 
that a person's perception of the extent to-which s/he has control over 
the environment has an affect on his or her behavior* Studies show- 
ing a re^tionship between perception of independence and independent 
behavior support Rotter's assumption (Bottinelli k Weizmann, 1973; 
Nowicki & Strickland, 1 973). ^ 

These descriptions of autonomy indicate that the construct 'in- 
cludes more than mindless actions. Some popular interpretations of » 
autonomy rest on the assumption that an autonomous person is one 
wliose actions cannot be predicted or whose behavior is random. 
Adopting such an interpretation is not useful if the goal is to study 
autonomy because such a definition indicates that it can be neither 
.taught nor studied when seen 2t!# a random and unpredictable phenome- ^ 
non. From our review, we can'see that a complete consideration of* 
autonomy myst inglude information about^^s^>^ of- tion^, ^the incj^i- 
vidual pe.rforming the acts, and the context in which the actions take 
place, • • • ' ^. 

-» - . . , 1 
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* , lesufes and Strategies 



In tills section, we discwss the major issues that emerge in the 
process of teachmg^tud^nts to become autonomous and in the course 
of ittidylng autonomey. , W« als<-. exaniine the major- r>tr a^egie s :oi in- 
• Veft%ati^ those issues. \Vh|l^ the definitions oi. autonomy are var- 
ied, ^ranging from broad-b^sed theoretical ones^o aarrower empiri- 
cal ones, the major is sue s cluster around the me^ns oi' teac^iing au- 

^ toijomy and the studying of autonomy as a characteristic or' a person 
or an envircinment. jfj^f issues involved in the teaching oi autonomy 

'*'c¥rtter around designing educational settings in wKich children can 
develop independence. The is-sues that emerge from studying autono- 
m<y relj^e to the assessment of environments and to the assessment 
of individuals and their actions. 



ing Autonomy 



An assumption that is made about the teaching of autonomy is 
that a child can learn to become more independent, at least with re-, 
gard to st>ecific Situations. No universal assumption is made con- 
cerning' the wav in which tJiis should be accomplished. In other 
words, given t^at a rriajor go-al is to develop the independence of the 
stuTdent. different strategies emerge for ach'ieving ii. ' Tliese strate- 
gies differ in the degree to which ^the educational setting intrudes in 
modeling "correct^' behaviors. 

One group, typified by Montessori (1 91 7/ 1^96^}, stresses the 
construction ^f an educational environment that guidas children to- 
ward correct decisions and that provides feedback about the deci- 
sion§. Montes-sori contenc^s that in order for children to learn to 

ill---' 

assume re sponsibflity for their decisions, they rveed to be exposed 
to correct principles , and then learn why» their actions are right. 
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According to^Kdpntessori, it is m this way 'that children develop a 
&ense of responsibility for their decisions, not because they feel 
coerced to do so, but because they understand the correctness of 
their choices. 

Another group, represented by Dewey and "^.eiU, b.t-lieves that 
far less systematic information needs <o be built into the enyiron- 
ment and relies on the consequences ot action to teach the student. 
Neill (1Q60) and Dewey (lQc3) agree that children should le^rn to be 
independent or responsible far thfir actions by yirtue of their mis- 
Ukes as well as frorrj the outcomes of^their correct decisions. Chil- 
drcn learn about the constraints on their oWn indwidual' independence 
by rc^alizing (gaming feedback from^ the effects of th*ir actions onV 
others and on tnerr.selyes . 

' Montes^cri. Dewey, and Neill all percei.t chiltiren-ds growing' 
organisms who must learn to he independent for their own ^ood as 
well as the good of society. Although Montessori'b approach fb-i; 
teaching children independent behaviors dUfers from that of Neill 
and^^Dewey, all three concur that this can be accomplished by creating 
educational environments which provide opportunities that support 
autonomy. In contrast to educators v-ho focus on designing educa- 
tional settings, others concentrate on studying these- e nvi r onment s 
empirically. ^ :^ 

Between thes^^wo >^ r Aups;' lie s the unique work of Wang (see 
Wang. K^74 Wan^ K Sie^el. I 07-, Wanle Sttles, ]^l'^a, I^TSb) 
AVan^ b-id-e-.the ^ap bef-ef r those who create aitj^ those who exan/- 
ine educational environments by attempting both tasks. In addition 
to building and describkn^r thrse enyironm<?nts, she\<udied them em- 
pirically. In the process of merging several individuaii7ed curricula 
into a cohesive, adaptive program, Wang restructured the use of 
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time by taking what had traditjionally been divided into subject matter 
periods and merging them into a single time unit. Within the larger 
unit, the chiliiren themse]% e s' de te rnune the amount of time to spend on 
a specific t^ask anc^ the bequencin.' oi learning activities. Moreover, • 
'for a certain proportion of the activities,' children are permitted to 
decide the content of the task. Thus, a typical classroom has chil- 
dren working on many different activities. Some of the activities have 
beerx identified by the le>^cher, but the time of doing them is determined 
by the chil{i. other activitie s'are actually chosen by the child. Over a 
four-year period, Wang s^^4ijfc,and studied several classrooms of chil- 
*dren fro^m three to eight yeai^s in age (Wang K Stiles, K-'TSb), Wang's 
work on these classrooms addresses several concerns beyond the ini- 
tial, organizational ones. She' advocate ^ c ons t ructmg educational en - 
vironments which support the student's independence from the teacher 
in th^e per^rmance of a ra/ige of assigned tasks and in the definition 
■ and evaluation of new activities. Put th(i work^goes beyond develop- 
ment and into experimental research on these c^n^»ir onme nts. The 
results of her work le»nd support to'"the id^a that ir' the environment 
s:^*stematically ^ support'; autonomous behavior, the children not only 
act independently,^ but als^o perceive tfepir acts as independent. 

Educators who deal with thV issue of teach\ng autonomy ^gree 
that educati(5nal environments can ancj should be designed to support 
' the growth of Independence in children, flj^wever, the envii'onments 
they create dittcr. Clearly I'-the re is not lust o^e best environment* 
for teaching autonomy, but a varietv of classroom situations that 
offer oppoi^tunitiee for children to aqt independently. The practical 
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^With respect ^o "system.aticall^, " Wang I5ridge^ Montes'^ri 
'Ji and Dewey, for she describes a carefully constructed environment 
that permits the child to learn from mistakes." *' 

' ' ' 
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work of Dewey at the ^Laboratory School, Montessori at Casa de3 Bam- 
* » * 

bin08,.and Neill at SummerKill provided evidence for'tJ^e necessity *. 

and possibilitt of ,f ystcmatically develo|)ing in<fe pendence in children ' 

by providing- opportunities that foste ^ autonomou"fefactivity. 



Assessing Environmental Opportunities for Autonomy ' ^ 

, ' The autonomy of the developing chilcjgin an educational setting is , 
the concern not only of educational developers but also of researchers. 
Although some researchers (esp^ially' psychologists,) who stqsfiy au- 
tonomyview it as a stable pef sonality characteristic, others perceive' 
independence as a chang'eable, dynamic, teachable phenomenon. ' It 
is useful, therefore, to describe and study educational (environments 
that provide opportunities for independenc,e , the child's utilization of 
these oppo/-tunities, and the effect of this utilizatioa on th^ probability 
of the Child's continuing to behave independently in the future. No one 
"researcher has considered all ot these topics in a comprehensive 
fashion, ^ach invesligates ^he one topic that is most compatible with 
his or her own view of autonomy. 

Moore (1972) examined instructional programs in order to ; 
assess the degree' to which each provides opportunities for students 
,i> bchavcf independently, 'i.e. , to control the {^reparation, execution, 
•f^pd evaluation of their own learning Activities. M^oore as3erted^ that 
opportunities for the student to assume responsibility for learning 
can occur only in instructional prog^ams in which the teaching behav- 
iors are executed apar.t from the learning behaviors. He labeled this 
kind of instruction "distance teaching'' and explained that such an'ap- 
proach requires that communication between teacher and^earner^be 
carried out through written, electronic/ pr mechanical media as ici 
television, programmed, computer^ assisted, or co/respondence 
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^Moore reviewed some 2.000 articles (^jj|?ribing instruc- 

B aal^ pr og rin^X involving distance teaching an4 classified each accord- 

ing to whether it permitted siurie>*tb to control the prv^aration, execu- 

♦ * \ , ^ ' 

^lop, and evaluation of learnini; activities. AltJ^ugh Moore emoloved 

his schema to classify m st r\ictK>nal/ methods from ^A ritten descTip- 
tions only, it seeTns plausible to a"steu||pie tha^ it could be used for cate- 
gorizing programs that can be obseryed directly. Since we are. con- 
cerned prima-rily with describing opp3rt\inities for autonomy m actua^l 
classroom 5ettin6;;b. we arr interested only in schema tha^ can be * 
used for* direct obs^T^tion. - 

Qol-dupp's (1^72 I intert^sts Jie in contrasting a traditional ctRs?- 
rocrm with an open on-e with respect to the degree of a,utor>op^y that 
each one supports. ^ nlike M>oore,-who examined descriptions of edu- " 
cational setting ^ , •v.joiuapp i i. crie i the amount of support tor Autonomy 
by manipulating the pre-^enc^' of thf teacher to determine its impact 
on ^tudent behavior. In otht r worci-,» she obser\ed and recorded the ^ 
^beha^/lors of children m both traditional and^open classrooms, with 

and without ad alt ^-uperMsion. - Then, she noted* sh^^ts in the group^s, 
, behavicTr from the atf^.rt^d to the unattended situation. A small shift 
indicated that children work under their own motivation and direction 
as'well as under th<» rrio'ti vatioti and direction of "the fceachVr. She 

I m. 

^inferred that the smaller the behavioral shift, the more opportunities 
ther?Were in the educat lon^'environrrient for independent behavior. 
Given this definition of autonomy, the results of* Caldupp' s sti^dy indi- 
'Crfte that* open^ cl^s s rooms s\ipport more autonomy tnan do tradwipnal 
Ones. Goldup^ obse rved behaviors and drew conclusions about the 

' classroojr. in which these beha#/iors occurred, but stoppbd short. df 
Ascribing exactly what it was About- the setting that caused it to be 
suppOryve of independent activity.' , " • 
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concerned wit-h assesMrii; thv de^ret^ to \v hiah ,inst ructional pro^ran 



TTie Colun^bia Clabsraorri Environments Pro]fCt \Ka:^ al^ip 



suppoT't^d auton(5^iou^ beha\ lor in t Inld rt-ii. ord* r I'O o\aluaU' pro- 
grams, thev develuoe^' "r:t\ o^'^' r^-^t,)r, .1 ~<,]^,'- j.^^ '-t><..)r^' hchi^- 

i. V X 

ior in clAssroom situauons tnat pr.oMflec children 'ml lipfporianvj^^io 
be independent. Sprjt children used these oppor f\mi t ir ^ . otht-rs fiid. 
not. From these observation^. CCE}^ made inte^-ences about thr level 
of autonpmv that a particular proaram s,upported. lixil CCKP comf i-" 
somewhat closer, than Goldupp to describing v^hich -pt,*ciiic environ-^ 
mental opp6rtunitie s affect the mdependjenc e oi the children. 

Although Flanders (l^^TVand Kremer. Perlber^, and Peleu 
(1975) also studied en-v ironmental opportuniUe'=^ lor independence, 
th'ey' focused on a subset c^f the en\ironment. tcachintJ t<*cKniques. 
They examined the ways m which teache r ^ lnilu^hcL a child's inde- 
pendence rather than. the ways the instructional pro^^^-ra':^ aliectj- Iji- 
or her level of autonomy. Flanders developed hvj^theses concerning: 
the effects of teacher behaviors on the beha\ioi>s oi the s«tudent. He 
h^ped that these hvpotheses .would contribute fo a theory of 'instruction 
by identifying general patterns of teacher influence that produce, pre- 
dictable responses in children. Most of Flanders' hypotheses \yere 
drawn af-ter intense, systematic observation of teacher and^jjudent^ 
interactions, but have not beem v alidated^by measuring the impact on 
^student behavior , . . 



^^em^r et al. focusec) on identifying^ a feachinLi strate^ 

^imed at increasini^ te^icher^' competencies in developing p^lljl al>ility 
and independent learning. S*ince they believed that indeper\c^nt learn- 
mg consists of the fluency with which the student •denf.Me'- prnr/i< 
raises questions^ and rletermines how relevant -the questions are to' 
the problem to be solved, they developed a (eachmt! method based on' 
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studeirt questioning. This approach utilized games, simulation, peer 

teaching, and micro-teaching to optimize opportunity for students to 

/ 

ask questions. 

To comprehensively study the a\itonomy of children, classroom 
opportunities that support autonomous behavior must be described, 
utilization of these opportunities must be observ'ed, and the relation- 
ship between utilization- and the individual's level of autonomy must 
be detern^ned. AU aspects of environmental oppoptunities should be 
d6cumented, not just the characteristics of the instructional program 
(Moore) or teacher influence (Flanders). A g reater' range of inde- 
pendent behaviors need to be examined, jnot only self -motivation and 
self -direction (Goldupp) or question-askyig/ability (Kre^er et al. ). 
Only by combining the issues can autonomy ui'aji educiational setting 
be prop<;rry studied. / - 

Autonomy as a Personality Characteristio 

Another group oj" researchers focuses on autonomy a predis- 
position to\ehave in a particular way.^ These researchers a^ inter- 
ested in observing, behavior to d^tfermine whether it is autonomous. 
In general, the concern }s not with lA^erring something about the im- 
mediate environrpent, bui with making inferences (from behavioral 
observation) abou^ an individual' s predisposition to act independently. 

Both- Banta (r970) and Hnm^eriVian (^TZ) s,hidied the autonomy 

of' individuals. Hanta <ielined autonomy as rhc creative behaviors* 

• * f * 

exhibited !%■ children and studied them m simulated situations where 

each child is''asked' to perform manipulative tasks^ According to 
Banta. all, these activities ;-equire cre^ive "self - regulating " behav- 
iors, I.e.. behaviors which lea^ to efficient and'effective problem, 
solving. Banta observed a child m this setting, recorded his or her- 

{ 
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responses to the problems, ^nd determined the strength of the child*s 
predisposition to behave autonomously. The*one question thit re- • 
mains unanswered is whether these behaviors will be maintained in 
a real classroom s,etting (r\ther than a simulated situation.) with c og - 
nitiv^f (r,athe r than manipulative )*opportiihities to solve probfems. 

Krimerman (1972) employed a list of behavioral characteristics 
(criteria) to determine whetl^er any discrete act^or decision was au- 
tonomous, li an individual manifested the identified behaviors, s/he 
was considered independent, otherwise, the individual was not charac- 
terized as autonomous. Thus. Kripnerman introduced the significant 
idea of cilmulative behavior^ as the descriptor s of personality. 

Psychologists focus o^ the personality characteristic aspect 
rather than the environmental dimension of autonomy, f^owever, they 
do not define autonomy directly and then study it. For reason*: sug- 
gested in the definition section, psychologists deal with independence 
through Its reilection, that is, dependence. Most of their studies 
focus on the problems of whether dependent behavior is (a) innate 
or learned^ (b ) stable or un^stable,. or (c) unidlmensional or multi- 
dimensional. The first twp concerns ar^ of importance to educators 
who focus on teaching independence or on studying environmental sup- 
ports. These researchers need to know about the natUre'of an indi- 
vidual's independence before they can create or examine educational . 
opportunities for independence to be manif e sted. Teaching autonomy 
or providing: environmenta} supports fOr it depend on the extent to 
which autonomy can be modified through programs and social struc- 
tures in the classroorti. The latter -concern is, especially significant 
£"Or the inv es filiation of the impact of envir 6nm'ental man]^j)ulations. 

, Origins of djgpen4encc . Psychologists hp\d two positions about 
the orTgin of dependence;. S )me view iP'SS insstinctive . whereas 
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others view dependence as a l^rned characteristic. According to 
psychoanalytic theory (Eriksqn, ]c^c3, 1968, Parwens ^ Saul, 1971), 
the nature antj forrrj of dependence js ^ consequence of developmental 
fixations^ In other words, the instinctual behaviors that emerge 
curing a child's development can, at times, be disrupted by t^ie en- 
vironment, e.g., parental control. , These developmental disrup- ' 
tions result in the formulation of an individual's personality. At the 
earliest stages of li/e, dependent behavior is necessary fj^'r self- . 
prcseiy^ation. While this dependence is unive^al during, early child- 
bootJ. in later' development, independence* begina unless the child's * 
development has been disrupted in some way during the stage of 
dependency. This disruption results in the retention of the charac- 
teristic of dependence even during adulthojfe. Erikson (1963, 1<^68) 
identifies the earliest stages of anal muscle coordination as the point 
at which independence naturally begins. . ^ • 

Another group of Aieorists, typified by howlby (1958, 1969), 
suggests that the infant has a«n innate tendency to seek affectional 
proximity with anothe.r person. This tendency develops in 6very 
human being because it is a necessary act of stirvival. In contrast 
to psychoanalytic theory, Bowlby adds that the j^ature and form of 
dependence are consequences of the characteristics of the environ-*^ 
' mcnt rather than developmental fixations. It is interesting to note 
that while these psychologists view dependence as the natural, origi- 
nal state from which humans emerge Rou sseau views independence 
as the natural state of childhood tha^ is often corrupted by* so^ety ^ 

into dependence. - ^ \ ^ 

s 

^ , In opposition to'these instinctive theoticb of dependence, a third ^ 
group of res'earchers contends that dependerxce is learned and that 
early childhood is the crucial learning period. T^ese theories 'attribute 
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the differences an^on^ individuals in dependent behavior^to the uni(U||^ 
set of experiences and learning opportunities of -each individual. A^- 
though researchers used to hold the fJOsition that dependenc^Kvas a » ,i 

.drive, that vifew has lost acceptance in the last decade and has been 
replaced by the position that dependence is a habit or a set of Tein- ^ 
forced behaviors^ Pj*iginally, advoca\es of the drive-model (Bandura 
& Walters, 1959: Gewirtz, 1 956a, • 1 956b: Sears, Whiting, Nowlis, 
SearSp 1953) described dependence as a secondary drive derived from 

* the spontaneous character of dependent responses that ar e^ihcrea^ed 
in situations where nurturNance or affection is withheld and incr^^sed 
in cases where substantXl nurt^rance is given. However, ii^4heir 
later writings, Bandura and Walters (1963), Gewir.tz (1 96 1 ,/ I 972 ), 
and Walters and Parke (1964) describe deperfdence as habit/ or a set ^ ^ 
of behaviors acquired as a result of some combynation of g«neralr 
^ anxiety or arousal e^*cts, -mcideling phenomena, and /or iperant 
learning through direct reinforcement. \ r ' 

Stability of dependence . Both the ins^iinctive ahd th|; leading 
theorists treat dependence ^'^a stable characteristic. W^iile^the 
latter emphasize the environmental factors in the development of 
this predisposition, ^e former tend to minimize them. According* 
to both approaches,', fe^l^ol-aged^childf en have already acquired 
stable d^spositiyOns to behavfe-<ependently or independently and edu- 
cational programs cannot be expected to affect this behaviof • 

In recent year^; however, pathologists haVe changed^their 
vie^ th^t^pWrsonality characteristics a^V^aJ^kle.^ Some re^^arCh ' 
(s^e Endler, 1 973; Mischel, I 968, , I 973) has shown that' while behaV- 
ior is parti^ly derive.d from certain dispositior^al'^teridencies, it , 
can be affe<^ed by a variety of stimu^s conditipnS and modified by, 
environmental changes. SucK'a. pos*Ujpn suggests that the .dependent 



behavior of an individual is afi ec ted^ st r on^l^ by situational c\ie,d, 'A 
pejfson IS expected to behave consibtVr^tly across sitxj'k Hon^^^bnly to 
the extent that similar behaVior leads, or is expected to i®J^d» 
similar consequence? across tho^e conditions (see M i sdieL ijl 973 )^ 

ofteir tells us/littZe ab 



^Knoyledge of individual diMt-rc nee - ^lone 



about 



1^ a particular individual will behave unless it is conibined with iai- 
foimnation about the candition^i that intluence the behav^r. In investi- 
gating dependent or independent b^ehavior, it is necessary to under- * 
stanc^the stracture.o^ the b ituaticn ^that rr-av encpurage o't discourage 



such b\haviori: 



^isrij :}.ib as a ba^i^, we can ext rapoflate'^^o chil- 



dren in "The clar -roDn- who can be expected to exhibit dif t e rent 'behav- 
lors undeX difterent sets of conditions. 

Dirnei1|Sionah"y o* dependence . Another concern of psychblo- 
i^iSts 15 rhe d^'.e"isnnaKt\ o: dt'p^ nden: behaviors. Th.ey examine 
the issue of whVthe'r dependence unidimensional, that'is, a single 
set of highly correlated behaviors, or whether it i= muhidimensional, 
that IS. m-ultiple ^ts of unco- relates behavior-. Several studies re- 
port hii^h intercor r J^aMon? amoni/ different rrxtjasures of dependence 
(see feller, IQS^. ]\^7), others do not (see Uevfirtz, \^^6^\ 1956b; 
Heathers. 1 <55 5a.' 1 Sear s . 1963). Maccoby and Master? (1970) 

'noted that there is a lacV of consistency among different measures 
of dependerife when direcK obse rVation was used and a fairly high 
^ d«gree of cr>asistency whenVelf- ratings, we re used. A possible ex- 
planation for the differences V these* findings is that observations * 
• are based on specific behavior\ usQaJly without .Standardization of 
eliciting conditions, while rating tend to be global and affected by 
the general impression A the rate^ 

♦ In this section, basic issues s?krroanding autonomy in education 
have beoTi reviewed. What aire the components of autonomous behavior' 
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Can lutonomy be taught If it can be taught or is susceptible to 
changes in the environment, how^should one teach it ^ If autonomy 
CM be taught, how do we best Construct ind tssess an environment* 
with respect to it--by measuring the Environment directly or meas- 
HTing the impact on children or Ijoth^^ H autonomy is not susceptible 
to teaching, what is its nature ^nd how should it be nr^asured-^ In 
reviewing the major issues surj^unding 'autonomy, we have seen that 
it^is necessary to simultaneously gain information about the type of^, 
environment under coi^side ration and th^ individual's behavior in that 
.environment. 

If autonomy is- a totally stable characteristic determined either 
at birth or at an extremely early age, then it is not an issue for edu- 
cators (at least not a manipulatable one). On the other^han^d, if au- ^ 
tonomyis totilly situationr-specific, varyvig almost randomly ir,«ach 
circumstance, then again it is not an outcome on which educators 
must spend time. One , of the major problems in considering out- 
comes that are beyond tl;ie usual purview of education is that features 
that are common to cognitive outcomes may no longer hold. We . 
assume/ for example, that if a child learns to read in one classroom, 
^ the basic skill will remain unchang^ed in a new setting. This is not. 
Ae case for social/ emotional, or attitudinal skills. Cletfrly,' we , 
fee'l that environments which support: autonomous behaviors are likely 
' to have an impact that is somewhat durable. We feel researchers 
should concentrate on how to assess iijKjivid&als' behaviors ^nd en- , 
vironments with respect to autonomy in order to increase the proba- 
bijity that individuals will exhibit autonomous behaviors. 

Instrumentation 

It IS clear that the ^study of autonomy\is complex. There are a 
variety of definitions for autonomy, numer^s issues that relate to' 
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autonomy, as mapy investigative strategies as there are issues, and 
a great many techniques available for assessing autonomy and related 

constructs . ^ ^ . 

i. ' 
TJie systematic Investigation of autonomy hag been strongly 

influenced, if not circumscribed, by the specific instruments used 
to'measuVe the phenomenon. As is often the case, instruments 
Originally constructed to' estimate a phenomenon eventually begin to 
define the scbpe and substance of, it. Probably the most blatajit exam- 
ple of this fs intelligence tests. More subtle examples are instru- 
ments that purport measure nonverbal corr^pnunication and motiva- 
tion. Both of these constructs hav« become defined by their measures 
rather than tYte other way around.. ' ^ 

The literature on autonomy reveals that the three methods mOst' 
commonly used to measure independence are observation, self- report, 
and projective techniques, .Thes-e techniques vary f^^he directness 
with which'^ey tap the construct tihey are intended to measure. For 
instance, measurement is most direct with observation schedules 
because they facilitf%^e the recording oi directly observable behaviors. 
Measurement with ^elf-report instruments is less direct because it, 
requires an individual to report behaviors th,at have not been observed, 
finally, the least direct measurement technique is projective. This 
technique requires an individual to react to a stimulus that does not 
describe the behavior of interes'^, but from whj^h the behavior is in- 
ferred. In this section, we e xamine the techniques that have been 
developed to measure autonomy and (^elated constructs and discuss the- 
limitations that they impose on the concept of auto^iomy in education. 



Observation Schedules 

A wide variety of schedule^ i or jjbse rvation lncludin^ check- , 
lists, frequency counts, and rating scales are used tc record an indi- 
vidual's independent behaviors in particular circumstance s or to 
describe the situational oppor ttimties that support such behaviors. 
The settings in which these observations are made range from 
naturalistic to simulated ones. Although the directness of measure- 
ment with observation schedules insures face validity, the specificity 
of the situation being obse rved limits the generaliz ability of the find- 
ings. However, the limitations of this; technique do not seem to 
restrict its use by researchers attempting^ to measure environmental* 
opportunities that support autonomy or pay chologis^ts measuring the 
characteristic of dependence, 

K 

The majority of researchers involved with del^eating the oppor 
tunitics supporting independent behaviors use observation schedule^^ 
(CCEP, I97I . Goldupp, lQ72r Moore, 1 972). Moor e^ s ( 1 972 ) instru- 
ment is a checklist for«recording whether programs of instruction 
provide opportunities for students to control various aspects of their 
learning.^ Moore breaks down the process of learning into three 
stages: preparation, e*xecution, and .Valuation. By observing an 
instructional program diVectly or by reading a* written description 
of the way it is supposed to operate,* a traij^ed individual can deter- 
mine whether fhe program pr^vji^'^ opportuniti for ^ student to 

prepare, .exe'cb^, 'a?^d evaluate his or h^r own learning activity, 
' • /■ 

Thus„,each instructional p;-ogram is associated with a triad of the 
^letters A and N (A represents autonomous, N-^-stands for, not autono- 
, m'ous), e^chJetter indicating whetlier the studen^ can carry out each 
of the three stages of lear^un^. For example, a program described 
as "NAN" on Moore's iffs^tru^ent provide^ oppoi-tunitie s.ior students 
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to,^:ontrol the execution of their le^t^ng activitie;s, but does not peV- 
• mit students to initiate or^ evaluate .the aj^tivity. Moore's approach 
to the measurement of environmental opportunities for autonomy has 
two Weakly sses. Fir^t', thp schema lacks detiiil. , It c^n be used 
only to classify programs on a very broad^ba»is. The categories ' 
need to be refined so that instructional proyram.s can be rated on a 
multipoint rating scale rather than a siinple dichotomous one. Second, 
Moore's schema concentrates cm. the prowsion of- the opportunities 
for autonomy and neglects the isst*e of whether these opportunities 
^re utilized. ♦ 

The instri^ments created by Goldupp and CCEP are used t© 

determine how much widepertdent activijf^ a particular' environment 

supports. Using these observation schedules, an individual can*keep 

a <ltcord of the behaviors exhibited bv children in a fai rlv ^halte red 

classroom setting and ffom this record ?/hc can ip^er the degree of 

autonomy that the environment supports, \Vnh Goldupp"^? (1972) obser- 

i 

vauon schedule (Classroom Attitude Observation ^ch^dule, CAOS), 

a trained observer can scan a classroom and record what each child 

is doing and with whom s/he is Working. The categorize of activity 

- ri^nge fr^m Working on a- variety of- academic subjects or artistic 
, ' ' / ^ / I 

projects to manifesflng inappropriate, behaviors such as yelling, wan- 

% * 

der^ng. interfering with another child's work, etc. By recording the 
children's activities both when there is a teacher present and when 
there is not and by analyzing any shift% in activities between these two 
. , observations, '/^oldupp infers the level of autonomy that the environ- 
ment supports. The problem with Goldup^'^ approach is that those 
specific characteristics of the setting that support independent activity 

\ 

several complex schema with which a trained observer can record, the 



♦ 

are not deliheated.* 

t 

^ The Columbia Classroom Environments Project (1^71) developed 
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behaviors of individual childre/i in a real classroom setting or m a 
simulated one. From these recorded behaviors, the degree of autonomy 
that the environment supports can be inlerred. ,Of the fivtf CCEP obser- 
,vation schedules (BORIS. IRIS JURIS. , BESIS. andPRIN), two, JURIS 
and PRIN, are especially relevant to autonomy and locu«? of control, 
JURIS permits an analysis of students' self -descriptions la terms of 
how they describe mte rations between themselves and others (see ^ 
CCEP, 1971, pp. 87- 105). PRIN permits an analysis of stud<?ftts^ 
self-descriptions in terms of internal or external control <(see pp, 152 
V 'and following). 

Psychologists tend to rely on observation as afrne^^hod for as^sess- 
ing the- degree to which an individual is' dependent rathe? ^^n inde- 
pendent. In naturalistic settings, psychologists xjbserve and record 
. children's dependent behavior toward teachers, parents, and peers 
(sec Heathers, 1 955b; Sears, Rau, L Alpert, 1^65), The observation 
schedjules used in these studies enable an individual to monitor the 
frequency and magnitude of those behaviors that reflect the child's 
need for affection, attention, approval, help, or physical nearness. 
Frequently, psychologists create artificial situations in laborato^ries 
* where they can observe and record dependent behavior (see Gewirtz, 
1956a, 1956b, Heathers, 1953. Srmth, 1958). For example. Smith 
(1958) bfought mothers ancf their children to a laboratory where the 
» children were observed through onre-way mirrdrs while playing with 
toys, The observe***; recorded both the type and frequency oi* the 
child's responses ih«ic were directfed to elicit help or attention from 
the mother* Occasionally, researchers employ more s^jbjective 
methods such as rating scales to record observations. In several 
studies (Belter. I^'^S". HartUp, 1*^58), teachers or peers are re- 
^ ques'ted to observe an individual and to rjte that individual on the 
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degree of independence s/he exhibits. ClearFy. the danger in using 

rating scales to judge observations is that a "halo" effect may occur>~ 

tiireatening the validity of the ratings. -~ 
X. • ^ 

%elf- Report Instruments , \ 

; The self - raport technique is a less direct nneth'od of rneas\ire- 

■ 

ment than observation. Wliile observation schedules are used as a ^ 
framework to obserye and to record behaviors manifested in a g^articu- 
lar -situation, self- report instruments require the respondent to tell 
about the way s/he would behave in a par ticular- situation or about per- 
ceptions of the way 5 'he has behaved in a past situation. From such 
a report, diose behaviirs that the respondent would actually manifest 
in the situation must be inferred. Within 4he area of autonomy, few 
self- report irts-trumerits have been developed to measure independence, 

-jHSut&everal have been created for measuring the related constructs of 
dependence and locus of control. With these instruments, researchers 

"Claim to be measuring an individual's predisposition to behave in a par-^ 
ticular way. In othej words, researchers feel that self-repart instru- 
ments can be used to tap a stable trait or personality characteristic. 
Since mo,8t researchers believe traits to be independent of surround- 
ings, the instruments are not situation- specif ic but can be administered 
un^r any circumstances. Some of these instruments have been adapted 
for use with small children although they were not originally developed 
specifically for them. The majority of self-import instruments Use 
rating scales or mtdtiple -choice questions. 

Three instruments designed to measure independence were con- 
structed by^Jones (1^67),^ Groth (1^72), and Wapg and Stiles (^Vsa). 
Since Jones defined autonomy as the reverse of authoritarianism,* he 
was able to construct an instrument for measuring autonomy by simply 
reversing the California F- scale items that measure authoritarianism. 
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Hie new instrument is referred to as the Pensacola Z -scale. The 

0 

6'6 Z-scate items require that a respondent describe his or her behav- 
ior, values,* and self-c^cept. " Each item on the forced-choice ques- 
tionnaire has two possible answers: One is an independent choice and 
the other is an authoritative or dependent one. 

Groth's {19-72) instrument requires the subjects to select three 
people from a list of six (God, gove rnxnental leade r s,,j^ents , teach- 
ers, friends, myself ) who are most important in determining how they 
deal with s^iecific problems. Those who choose myself as first choice 
are considered autonomous. Although the instrument created by -Wang 
and Stiles (1975a) also measures independence, it is different from the 
other two because at is an interview r'ather than a s^g^T^ltlkninistered 
questionnaire: it is aVfco situation specific. The ihterview, the Self- 
ReBponsibtlity Interview Schedule (SRIS), consiste of a series of open- 
4tnded questions about what tasks the child is carrying out in the class- 
room and who has responsibility for .the^ selecti^ of these tasks. The 
degree to which the child expresses that s/he, rather than the teacher, 
controls his or her own learning indicates the degree to which tJie child 
is autonompus.^ In a similar less extensive fashion, Leinhardt 
(1972) used ope/i interviews with children to assess the environmental 
support for autonomy. ^ I ' * , 

*^ Self-report instruments are used more widely to measure those 

constructs related to autonomy. Some researchers attempt to a^'sess 

< dependence using selected response patterns from long inventories of 
questions. For example, >}avran (1954) used portions of the Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (Hathaway k McKinley, I94E). 
LtWfeWise, Cairns and Lewis (1 962) extracted portions of the Edwards 

• Personal Preference Schedule (Edwards. 1953) in order to measure 
dependence. Others attempt tq measure locu.s of, control, the extent 



whJSch a .person perceives himself' or hejrself independent, using 
^elf*- report instruments incorp^^te rating* scales, Theonetised 

most widely for adults i? the -Inivnal - Ex te rnal Control Scale (Rotter,^ 
IQbu h^^'Those employed primarily with children are Bialer's Children's 
:^us of Control Scale (Bialer, 1 M.'XnteliectvuaLAchievement Re- 
sponsibility .Questionnaire ^Crandall, Katkovsky, & Crandall, 1,965),^ A 
and the Nowicki-S^ rick^*i Scale /\Qwicki ^ Strjckland, I'^TS). Al- 
I *ttongh'fhe sel^^eport ly 1 ruir^ entb^fiat have ^.cn developed to meas- 
ure autonomy ajid' its related coflBHIt^ a're numerous, they are gen- 
"erally unsuited for the -as e s sment ot autonomy in educational s-etting^ 

' ni^t 'Qnly because lew a re^ d e si^^ ned for children, but also because even 

^ I 

' fewer are, designed to be feensltl^^ enough to measure differences im • 

the edu(to;tiO»aiy envi rprjment^ ^ - ' 
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Projective lest-s * • 

^ 4 ' 4k ' * , <^ 

' The projective t^xrhniq^uemthe IcdSt di,iect methf^d of measure- 

meht. IS used' by pbycholo^i sts' attempting to measure the trait of ' 

dependence. Projective rests co*n^ist oU unr^tructured stimuli to which 
* * ** , 

•an ihdiAridual i-s requirer{ to r_espond with t:u' assumption tkatt th« re- 
spons^^s *ind\cate a tendency to heip^'e dependently. In other" words , 
the usars of projective te^tt as'bume that a deeper t »uth about an rn^- >* 
• vidual'fc '^eed to be dependent is j;evealcd thro;Ligh a pr ojectio^^ per- 
sonality onto a rei^tral .s'^imulus*. Fhese te5t^ have low f ac i /alipity 
because they are neitl^.cr a framework with whiCh lo observe dt'j)^ndent 
^ beha^^ior nor do they dii^^tU po'^e an> que stion-^ aboi;l dependence. 
Despite their low fice v^Jj^t^l^ the results^obtained from thcbe tests 
^ are conslde red TV. be Qne r ffiT7"able over a wid^e'-var^ ^ty of feituations. 




To measure depeWenee, botH Fitzgeralii and Kagan and,ii 



Mussen (19S6^used the Thermtic ;\pperceptipn Test developed Ly 



Murray (1 943). ^.evitt. Lubin, and 7 uckerman ^1 96Z ) employed the 
* Rorschach created by Klopfer and Kt^ly (1*^46). •'Ruejjnsh and Waite 
. (1961) used'the Holtzman Inkblot It-^t fHoitzman^^ I ^S8 ). 'Two other 
projective'ineasures o* dependenct . 'rt^quirinK writtt^n rathf^r than 
verbal productions on thV part of the subject,' are the Sun Drawing 
^Test. (Lor>ey, 1^71) and the Sentence Completion Test (Lanyon, l^VZ). 
For all of these tests, the responses of the siibjects must be inter- 
p,t^et^d in terms of an estajDlished .coding system. The advantage of* 
measuring with projective tests^is thai they tend to be resilient to 
day-to-day fluctuations. Thu^^'thev can serve as a useful diagnostic 
^ tool for clinical inte rvention in'caajg^Avhere an individu^ tends to be. 
abnormal with respect to dependencel'^ For precisely that reason, 
however, these t.ests are not useful f-or assessing 'he 'development ol 
, independence in childrt-n m cl^sroon ■ * ^ 



We have reviewe'ci th/fe*^ivpel gf instrumentation observatioi^ 



ior^l 



eelf-report. and projective. Eagh typ^ yields differertt inf o rfriatio'n 

^and re*trJ^s/to some extent, what is meant by au'tonomy. W'liether* 
I, h 

categorical frequency county or ratint^ s . ^observation schedule? tend 
to be flexible and situation- specif ic. However, they do not yield ip- 
formation about the thought. processes or decision making of a child 
because they reflect Onjy exhibited behaviors. Whether ^rced-choice 
or open-'r»ded interviews, self-report instruments i4*flect a percep- 
tion of past or fu^are behbvior.^. They tend to be more general an^J 
less situation- spocific than observation schedules. They do not gen- 
erate info r mat lo^r^ about actVaal 'bohavmr s , only reports of behavic^rs. 



Projective tests £/ener.ate information about an individual's personality 
of whicli the individual may or ni^y n*ot be aware or with which the 
\ndividua^ m'-ay or may not a"gree. In some 'cases, the result's of these 
tejtsVmay be predictive of general tendencies tpward certain behavior 

IC ^ • ■ 4^ , ■ . , 



patterns. Currently, the observation and self-reporting techniques 
seem to be the most promising devices far studyin^the impact of 
educational efforts in developing student autonomy. 

' ^' . ^ . 

Ap\>roach to the F'urther Study of Autonomy 

Having considered ^he various definitions of autonomy and having 
examined the major i^ues, strategies, and instruments^Kat have been 
suggested for its investigation, we are in a positiofh to propose our own 
stra^gy for studying student autonomy in the classroom. -We do this 
without formulatiiig a rigid set of rules to be followe^^ul withliopes 
that we wiTl-provide s.ome clarity and structure to the subject by offer- 
ing a way in which toipr^oceak^. *. , > , « 



Towards a Definition ' ' , 0 " 

According to c^-jr definition, autonomy can be manifested in a 
situation in-^hich a choixe is available to tlve child. This choice must 
include at le^st two realistic alternatives. Further, the child must 
b§^,Aware of thp choice, have the capacity to^consider the consequences 
pf the available alternatives, and have the ability to seek' information 
about either the choide or the consequences. Finally, we limit our 
dis^ssion to ^hoices that the c'hild makes in classroom situations. 

^. We assume that children differ in theiriBndengy to behave au- 
tonamously when given the oppor4:unity tu do so. We take for granted 
that this tiendencv c^n increase or c^crease depending on the/environ- 
ment to which ,a ^>^^il^ is exposed. Fur^tjj^r, we assert that a^child's 
Icndincy to behave independently will increase li that child is exposed 
to an environment w^ich permits more*rather than less iJfidependent 
behavior, regardless of'the degree to which the child^as initially an 
- ir^depcndcnt person- In other word«,. .given tw^o children ^th similar 
tfend^encicq. *o be independent, the child in th% more supportive and 



instructive environignent will develop more autonomous behaviors than 
the other. " ^ • 

Actions can be ^^utonomous only in situations in which there is 
the possibility of "informed" choice. At a minimum, such a situation 
exists when there is a choice betWeeii doing and not doing something. 
At a m^imum, such a situation exists w4ien the action to be ehgaged 
^ in is generated by th^' individual, the manner of executing It is decided 
by the individual, and the assessment of the act is made by the ijadi- 
vidual. In^this case, the individual identifies the goal, liefines ffie ' 
mechanisms for reaching it, and assesses the success of the attempt 
to obtain tKe go^l. In educational set^ngs, such situations are rare 
and those that exist are difficult to observe. 

In order' tp use a definition of autonoiyiy for Empirical investijga- 
tion within a classroom setting, two requirfepnents must be met. rtrst, 
ahy attempt to define autonofny must be stated in a way which permits 
one to draw reasonably direct educational conclusions. Some ^^e 
approaches we have discussed are useful as a basis, but they' must be 
transformed into a more practical fornn* Second, it must !^?'?^m|sm- 
bered*that we are dealing with young children and that we a^f st\K5y- 
ing an environment in whiph adults mufet take considerable control. ^ 
• Any 4efi»^ition must take tliese facts intb account. * ^'^^^'^^^^^^^^ ' ^ 
Autonomy is possible when at least two alternatives are realis- 
tically available. TTius, in or^er to stud^ th^development 6f; autonomy ^ 
in educational' settings; information is needed not oniy'^bput thT^child 

but also about the settingi. The interaction o^ these tV(o4s displayed * ^ 

^ . %• , ^ 

' in Figure 1. The top of Figure 1 is labeled "Utiliz^lion'of Opportunity. " 
The column headings are. "Child Uses Opportunity", ancf' "Chijd Does 
Not Use. Opportunity. " These column heading ^a-'efer to a.child^S action^, 
i.e. , they, refer to* situatKV^s in which a child'utili^es ^"does not^utillze. 
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UirLIZATION OF OPPORTUNITY 



.Child doey not 
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independence 
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opportunitl^ to behav^utonomously (makes'^decf sions about the learn- 
ing environipent). "Hie side of Figure l is labeled "Opportuii|y Pro- 

* '''' 
vided, " which indicates whether the opportunity is offered tox^ child 

to control or to make choices .about val:ious aspects oi the environment. 
These opportuni tier's refer to the implicit and 'explicit rules of the class^ 
room. The interaction of rows and coFUmns yields four possibilities. 

. ^ l-, A child does not exercise control thJFis given--that set 
of actions is considered dependent. 



2. A child exercises control that is given- -that set of ac- 
tions is consi,dered independent. 



V 

A child does not exercise co,ntrol when that contrdl is not , . 
giVen--that set -of actions is (^onsidered obedience. 

4. A child exercise? control when that^ontrol is not given-- 
that set of actions is considered rebelliori or disobedi- 
ence. 

«■ ■• 
Clearly, any action can be misjudged because, of a failure either ^o 
understand the provision or the utilization of opportunity. This scheme 
is simply an attempt to select Among behaviors those tha»t are most 
likely to be autonomous and those that are lea^t likely tq be misju^ed. 

Two points that should be emphasized are not readily apparent 
from Figure 1. , First, the set of behaviors within any given row or 
column )-s continuous and the barriers between cells are somewhat 
arbitrary. Second; "*ithir» CnJlls, sorrie behaviol-a vviU piOv^e to be 
more significant than others in terms bt how representative* tjiey are 
of each 6f the four behavioral categories. ^ 

A Strategy for St\idying Autonomy in a Classroom , 

Having specified the kinds of situations with which w^ are con- 
cerned, we turn to the development of an approach for investigating 



^autonomy in natural settings. As stated earlier, the ^work must pro- 
ceed along two dimensions ,s I mulfaneou sly: the gaining of information 
' About the educational environment and about the student. Tile ultimate 
gbal is to measure changes in levels of student autonomy that are 
attributable to educational factors and to be able to design the most 
effective educational environment for the development of student au- 
• tonomy. 

What we propose t,o investigate is that set of ci^rcunnstances in 
which the child exercises control that is given to him or her eitheV 
implicitly or explicitly (upper right-hand cell of Figure 1). We are 
excluding fromxonsideratio^f two situations: the one in which- ^ child 
exercises control which is not given (lower right-hand cell), i. e. , 
when there is disobedience, , and the one m which there is obvious 
^^>bcdienc'e flower le?t-hand cell). It^is possible, of ct^uEs^, that in 
reality the acts are independent fi. e. , the chiid is exercising con- 
scious thoice); however'^it would be difficult to assess these acts. 
Also, w^^ exclude temporarily from consideration the study of autono- 
my in extremely r^strictiy^e environmenf 6 whe^re all ob servable ass^r- » 
tions of choice are, by definition, disobedience. And, we expect tO 
^liave to elifninafe isituations in which the child is allowed to do any- 
thing, thus making it difficult to* distinguish betw-een simple reaction 
premeditated action. ^ • 

Gaining information about the setting . Given the interactive 
nature of^thi^environment and the child in determining the degree to 
which an afction is* au tonomou s , it is appropriate to devise a plan for 
obtaining information about the setting ^nd the child. In order to gain 
information about^the environment, we must generate a comprehensive 
listing of the opportunitres for autonomy* This Jisting must be general, 
i.e. , usable across a wide 'vi|||ety of settings. To do this, we recom- 
(j ment listing the ii^jghcit and explicit rules in widely differing educat^'^nal 
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settings acr'ods a somewhat narrow age band, fcurrently, we believe 

•that opportunities to engage in autonomous behavior fall into three . ' 

main categories: (a) Within a classroom there may be ^port^ities 

to engage in manager!^ activitie s, Tor example, sharpening pencils, 

getting paper^ and obtaining hall parses, '(b) there may be opportuni- 
st ■ • • » . 
, tics to* take part in-,social behavior, that is, to decide with whom ta 

work, with wflom to convers*e, and when to start and stop such inter- 
actions; and (c) there may be opportunities to engage in cognitive 
activities, that is. to make decisions about which subject matter to 

study, how to study it, and at what pace to do so. 

'J 

To some extent, a hierarchy is assumed among these categories. 
The' opporlfunitie s and behaviors surrounding cognitive activities are 
. -considered more signifi'cant for the development of autonomy and more 
complex to perform than those surrounding managerial ones. Also, 
sonie actions may involve more independence than others, e.g. , those 
acts that are most conducive to the long-range de^loptnent o^ inde- 
pendent behavior. However, *at this point we have no empirJial evi- 
dence for differentially' weighting them. We will start tOff by wei^M^ 
ing each behavior equally. Eventually, a more formal weighting sys- 
tem or ranking should be empirically developed. This should include 
informjjtion al^out the probability of an action taking place and the value 
assigned to the action.^^he children and adults. Once a general check 

i SI ^ 

"^list IS developed, a ^^^^f^ \\st can be compiled for each setting in 
i^Hr to 1 



which investigation JBic to be carried out. For example, if the gen- 
eral list has 100 opportunities for managerial independe ncejpnd only 
35 of ^hem are applicable (permissible or relevant) for a particular - 
^ environment^ ^^en for the next stages of study, only tl^ose 35 would be 
used. By contesting the^general and specific lists, one caa^begm 
rank enviro^^^^^s with respect to the level of support that tKeV pro 
vide for autonomy. ' / V 
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Gaining information about the child . The next task is to develop 
systematic measures-of^differenoes m utilization of these opportunities 
for autonomy. Among environments having very similar lists of oppor- 
tunities, we assume that there are substantial differences in the fre- 
tquency with which the students utilize those oppor<tunitie s. We assert 
that this is -due m part to (a) rhe particular students involved, fb) the 
implicit rules^ of the classroom that are, of course, more difficult to 
assess than the explicit ones, and (c) the type of active support given 
students as a consequence of behaving autonomously. 

Utilization of opportiinity can be estimated in the following way. 
As described above, the general checklist may be used to compile a 
specific list of all the opportunities for student autonomy in a given 
setting. Then, each child or a sample of individuals may be monitored 
for a period of time to obtain an estim.ate of irequenty of utilization of 
each opportunity. Tnis, in turn, yields ar. c^tirr.ate of the level of 
class rocjm utilfz^ation (mean and standarc ueviation of all chiTd^ien) for • 
each opportunity and an estimate oi child .utilization for each oppor- 
tunity.* This I'nl ormatior. permits a refinement q: the ranking of en- 
vironments and a beginnm»» of *he ranr-m^ o' I'^aiv idual s . 

We need to reiterate that we are operating at two levels simul- 
taneously, the classroom level and the student level. We assume that 
there will be differences among and within classrooms and that those 
* differehc'es will -enhance or detract from the ability of the students to 
develop skills in miinaging their own behaviors. As we stated, we ar^ , 
assuming that the m.ore opportunities chilrir^^n nre given for engaging 
in a^iftonomovs behavior, the more likely they are to learn them and to 
be able to transfer them, to new situations. This, in turn, should 
affect their beliefs about their control of their own environment. 
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Developing an Instrument for Measuring Autonomy 

Having decided upon a workihg^^i^ttnition of autonomy and having 
developed an approach for studying autonomy in natural settings, we 
turn to the final task of constructing an inst^tument that permits khe 
measurement of differences in autonomy, that is, differ<^nces in chil- 
dren's ability to take advantage of and generate choice situations. Of 
course, the difficulty is that one does not expect context-free autonomy 
to develop becanse autonomy is not a simple skill easily exercised in 
all environments. For example, if a child is given a great deal of inde- 
pendence in mathematics ai^ little independence m reading or social 
science, one would expect to find rrtore independent behaviors exhibited 
ii) matiiematic 8- related tasks than in other situations (for reasons 6f 
opportunity and learning), 'the main task is to develop a test or sunu^- 
lation that is reasonably related. to the kinds of situations the child 
. actually faces, but that is general enough to be relevant for a spectrum 
.of educational settings. 

* ' Different stages in a program of resear<^h leading to the develop- 
ment of an assessment instrument for autonomy are presented in Figure 
2. The goal or objective of each phase of research is describe^ 'm the 
left-hand column, ^ile the proc^il^used to generate it is described on 
the right. At two points on the figure, the prior results are used to 
assess differences and generate hypotheses about the next level of re- 
search. Thus, for example, we expect that there will be differences 
among classrobma (and students) not only m the number (quantitative) 
of opportunities provided bu* also m the typ^^ (qualitative) of opportuni- 
ties provided. It will be necessary to examine m depth both types of 
differences and to utilise these reviews to change and reconstruct the 
instVument and a'dd. if necessary, new components to the approach 
(for example, to more clearly differentiate among ways of "teaching" ' 
autonomy )\ What wp are advocating is to move through measures of the 
environment toward measures of the individual. 
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Environm^t 
Opportunity 



Goal 

Develop general tis4 and maior 
categories of opportunities for 
autonomy 



Develop specif tc tists " 



Process 

Obseirve several classrooms with 
widely differing practices with 
respect to student independence 
to maximize the rang* of behav- 
iors on the list 

Observe extensively in one or 
two dassrooms wjiich Mwill be 
used to study student behaviors 



Measure differences quantitative- 
ly afXl qualitatively between en- 
vironments Generate hypotheses 
of direction of influence of cJass 
room patterns on development 
of autonomy 



Individual 
Utilizatton 



Assess degree of utilization of 
opportunities by child/en from 
spec ftc » ST 



Observe extensively eachchild m a 
ciassroom over time noting pat- 
terns of utilization across differ- 
ent children 



Measure differences quantitative 
ly and qualitatively between child 
ren Generate hypotheses about 
oiAcomes in future situations 



Individual Develop simulation tests of auto 

Measurefnent ' "^""^ .ndividuais 




iTie basic assumption surrounding the approach outlined for the 
investigation of autonomy is that' classroom practices wijl influence 
the ability of a child to be independent and to 9ontrol his or her ed^a- 
tional environment. We suggest approaching the measurement and • 
assessment of that ?ibiht-y by examining the opportunities for the stu- 
dents to engage in independent behaviors^, by observing the actual utili- 
zation of these opportunities, and finally, by measuring the relation- 
ships between the two. , ^ ' j * 

Summary , 

\ 

This paper has focused on autonomy, one set of many possible 
noncognitive outcomes of education. Educators and psychologists have 
long agreed, that much more fhan reading and v^riting is learned in 
school.- They- have also agr«e^ tjiat if other things of value are picked 
up m educational' environments, it might be worthwhile to teach them 
directly rather than leaving it up to chance. However, there have, been 
several problems attached to this view. First, not many p^ople can 
agree on what the other outcomes of education are. Second, thereas 
considerable controversy over what types of behaviors are v 
the society. Historically, there has been no mandate tor jiublic educa- 
tion to enctoach on these private areas of development. (The contro- 
versy over sex education is an example of ^ both of" these problems. ) 
Third, even if we decide what a noncognitive outcome is (autonomy can 
be one), It is not clear if it is something that can" be taught, in the same 
way readi,ng is taught. UOien an individual learns to read, the skill is 
highly ti aUaf e r a|>le Lo a variety of cii cumstanCcs, ,d.lueii te/idt-nCies fo* 
greater fluidity with certain types, of ma,tprials seem^o develop. It is 
not clear that social^^crr personality characteristics will exhibit this 
feature of transfer. Therefore, attempts to educate for something 
like autonomy might be a risky undertaking at best. Finally, precise, 
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valid measurement of these areas is in its infancy. Clearly, under- 
■ standing, teaching, and measuring something like autonomy will be 
greatly facilitated by carefully analyzing and studying it. This pape 
is an attempt to begin that-process. 
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